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Full Employment of Economic Resources 
IV-THE LABOUR FORCE 


[PREVIOUS ARTICLES HAVE BEEN CONCERNED WITH TWO OF THE MAIN ECONOMIC 
FACIORS IN NEW ZEALAND—NATURAL RESOURCES AND CAPITAL ASSETS. HERE WE ARE 
CONCERNED WITH THE OTHER MAIN FACTOR INFLUENCING OUR LIVING STANDARDS, 


THE LABOUR FORCE. THE TERM “LABOUR FORCE 


COVERS ALL PERSONS ACTIVELY 


ENGAGED IN THE ECONOMIC SENSE, AS EMPLOYEES OR EMPLOYERS, SELF-EMPLOYED 
PERSONS, UNPAID FAMILY WORKERS (OTHER THAN HOUSEWIVES) AND IN THE ARMED 


FORCES. | 


ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES of the attention paid to 
full employment policies since the depression of the 
thirties has been the fuller study of the size, struc- 
ture and distribution of the labour force. For New 
Zealand, information on this subject is available from 
the Department of Labour and Employment and from 
the Census reports of the Census and Statistics Depart- 
ment. The publications of these Departments have 
been drawn on freely in this article. 


Total Labour Force 

In the 44 years between 1908 and 1952, New Zea- 
land’s population has doubled from | million to 2 
million, and if the present rate of expansion is kept 
up it will double again by the 1990's. The proportion 
of the labour force to total population (about 40 per 
cent) normally remains relatively steady, but it is 
expected to rise slightly in the next few years. The 
labour force can therefore be expected to more than 
double in the same period. 

Despite increases in the population, the labour 
force, including unemployed, remained fairly stable 
between 1936 and 1939. Women formed a smaller 
proportion of the working population during these 
years, and also during the same period there was no 
net gain from migration, permanent departures ex- 
ceeding arrivals by 582. With the outbreak of war, 
however, the labour force, including those in the 
armed forces at home and abroad, rose from 672,000 
in 1939 to 723,000 in 1942. At this time nearly 21 
per cent of the total was in the armed forces, but 
mainly by mobilising women who had not been em- 
ployed before the war, and by postponing retirements, 
the number of workers in industry was raised by 
22,000. In 1946, when demobilisation was almost com- 
pleted, the labour force had fallen to 703,000, about 
4 per cent greater than in 1939, and thereafter it has 
risen steadily due to natural increase and immigra- 
tion. 


Seasonal Changes 

The seasonal fluctuation in the labour force is of 
moderate proportions. It has been estimated that 
about 19,000 more workers are needed in January 
than in August. The extra workers are required for 
processing farm products, in handling wool, fruit 
picking, harvesting, etc., and for the retail trades in 
December. The main sources of the additional labour 
are the semi-retired, the under-employed, housewives, 
and students on vacation. Furthermore, juveniles who 
move from secondary school to industry mostly do so 
at the seasonal peak, January, and form a welcome 
addition to the labour force at a time when it is most 
needed. It is believed that altogether about 12,000 
additional workers are obtained, while 7,000 more 
transfer temporarily from other occupations. 


Juvenile Labour 
The natural increase in the labour force is gov- 


erned by the relation between the inflow of juveniles 
and the outflow of workers through retirement or 
death. ‘The entry of juveniles into industry is directly 
related to the number of births about fifteen years 
previously, and therefore changes in the availability 
of young workers can be forecast from changes in the 
number of births. 
Table 1. 
LIVE BIRTHS IN NEW ZEALAND 
(Excluding Maoris) 





Year | Number | Year Number 


1925 | 28,158 1944 | —- $3,599 
1930 | 26,797 | 1945 37,007 
1935 | 23,965 || 1946 | 41,871 
1938 | 27,249 1947 44,816 
1939 | 28,833 1948 | 44,1938 
1940 $2,771 1949 43,988 
1941 35,100 1950 | 44,309 
1942 | $3,574 1951 | 44,651 
1943 30,311 1952 | 46,469 











The figures in Table I. indicate that the shortage 
of juvenile labour which has been experienced in 
recent years should become easier in the future. 


Women in Industry 


The proportion of women in employment has re- 
mained remarkably constant. In each of the three 
censuses of 1906, 1921 and 1945, 26 per cent of all 
women over 14 were in employment. Despite its con- 
stancy in the past, however, this figure could be in- 
creased ir. an emergency such as war. At present in 
New Zealand, 24 per cent of the labour force is com 
posed of women; in Great Britain the corresponding 
figure is 32 per cent and in the United States $1 per 
cent. 

Immigration 


The encouragement of immigration except during 
periods of serious depression has always been a feature 


Fig. I 
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Nore.—Calendar year figures from 1922 to 1932, March year figures from 
1934 to 1953 





of Government policy. Between Ist April, 1921, and 
3lst March, 1953, 276,849 migrants came to New Zea- 
land, and during the same period 119,566 New Zea- 
land residents departed permanently. The net gain 
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tion of age benefits under the Social Security pro- 
gramme. 
Hours of Work 

If we measure living standards solely by reference 


over the last 32 years has thus been 157,283, an aver- 

age of nearly 5,000 a year. During the mid-thirties Table I 

04 re last war, net migration resulted in a loss to AGE STRUCTURE OF THE LABOUR FORCE 

abour force, but since 1947 the rate of immigra- (Excluding Maoris) 

“y has increased considerably, and in the year end- A.—Percentage of Labour Force in each Age Group. 

ed 3lst March, 1953, the net gain from migration . 

totalled 22,734. Many of the retin are oe mem- Age | we eS 

bers of the labour force, although under ‘the system oF — ; 

of assisted immigration preference is given to skilled a 9 pp as as 

adult workers who are unmarried, or if married the 45—64 | 904 | 253 | 300 28 3 

husband and wife are not more than 45 years of age. 65 and over | 60 | 49 | 89 4.2 

The rate of assisted migration which reached a post- FEMALES 

war peak in 1952 has since then been slightly reduced. 15—24 | 492 | 499 49.6 
The graph on page 99, based on figures published 25—44 9 | 368 | 332 35.1 

by the Department of Labour and Employment illus- 45-64 | 25 | 62 | 

trates the changes in the flow of immigration to New boo 


65 and over | | 1.7 1.8 
Jaala _— ac 
Zealand since 1921. B.—Percentage of each Age Group who are Working. 


to production of goods and services, it is important to 











Age Composition of the Labour Force I acai 

Any substantial change in the age distribution of 15-24 | 94.8 9.9 | 820 | 839 
the labour force may influence the efficiency of pro- = ore poe ee pp 
: Tahle » ghee ‘ é ONG 5—6 | 96.2 95. 93. , 
duction. ‘Table II. shows that, oe with 1906, i | 955 60-4 40.4 30.7 
there were in 1945 proportionately fewer young peo- | ae 
ple (under 25) working and more middle-aged (45-64). 15-04 | 490 52.0 478 62.5 
This is a result both of the changing age composition o%—44 24 213 | 216 23.7 
of the whole population and the later average school- 15—64 | 141 14.5 134 | 188 
leaving age. Also the greatly reduced proportion of 65 and over | 94 6.8 5.0 2.8 
people over 65 still working reflects the wider applica * Including Overseas Forces. 














TABLE 111. 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 





| 1891 | 1896 | tort | 1921 1926 | 1936 | 1945 
| | 
a 


Agricultural and | | | | 
Pastoral 2! $0.3 $1.3 | $ | R 29.1 28. | 26.6 23.1 24.3 20.4 
Forestry, Fishing 
and Trapping! | . 2 j i 14 | J 2 | O7 ’ 0.9 1.5 
Mining and P } 
Quarrying 34. 3.9 | 9 | j j 1.8 
Manufacturing ‘ 
Building and 
Construction 
Transport and 
Communications 
Commerce and 
Finance | 4: 5. - / ; 14.8 
Forces A | | ’ 5. 0.1 ! 0.3 1.5 
Public } 
Administration . ¢ 7 16 | | j Oo | O08 19 Hs 1.8 : 
| | | | 13.8 


7.0 


9.8 

















Professions and 
Entertainment 3. | 43 | | 56 | 5. 6.3 8.2 t 8.3 


Personal and | | 
Domestic Service 8.8 | 11.0 | 7 1 8 10.2 | 10.1 | 108 28 | 83 | f. 9.2 5 | 5.8 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 | 100.0 | 1000 | 1000 | 100.0 


| | 
Primary 58.0 | 14.4 | 40.3 38.3 | 37.0 37.0 | 35.2 | 30.1 | 28.9 5.7 | 27.0 3. 198 | 22.2 
Secondary i (RA | OS | SS | 287 286 | 27.55 | 284 | 25.5 | 26.8 y $3.5 31.9 

12.0 27.8 | 29.8 | 302 | 342 | 343 | $70 | 41.4 | 45.8 4 45.6 | i 46.3 | 44.2 
08 | O04 | O2 Ol | O1 ] O8 0.1 0.3 x 0.3 : 2 1.5 











‘Tertiary 
Armed Forces 





100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Total Occupied | 
Population—000's | 12 | 123 
Of whom Unspeci- | 


fied Industry—000's | = 10 0 | 8 | 17 | — | = | - | - | = ai | ans 


188 | 221 | 245 | 286 | 318 | 429 | 499 | 3 616 | esos | 740 | 7583 








1“Bush Sawmilling” (1911-1936) transferred to Manufacture (where it is included for the earlier years). 

2 Armed Forces overseas are excluded: Armed Forces in New Zealand are classified under Public Administration. 

8 Including 45,000 men still in the forces absent from New Zealand and 48,000 men and women in the forces in New Zealand. 
4 Includes 0.7 per cent of activities not adequately described. 
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use the labour force to the fullest practicable extent. 
This would no doubt require people to work much 
more than 40 hours per week; but the 40-hour, five- 
day week has been standard practice in New Zealand 
since 1936. No doubt the result is that the actual in- 
crease in production has been less than might other- 
wise have occurred. Nevertheless, New Zealanders, 
rightly or wrongly, have come to regard the apparent 
loss of production as more than offset by greater pro- 
ductivity and by the intangible advantages of greater 
leisure, and regard this as just as much a part of their 
standard of living as a greater volume of goods would 
be. Moreover, many jobs which might otherwise have 
to be done by tradesmen (and paid for) during the 
week are now done at home (unpaid and unrecorded 
in National Income statistics) by the menfolk at week- 
ends. 

In the inflationary conditions of post-war years it 
has been the practice for many workers to do several 
hours overtime each week. This is a reflection of the 
strong demand for goods and the shortage of labour, 
and has provided a means by which workers may in- 
crease their money incomes. A 1945 survey showed 
that most people then worked 40-44 hours a week, 
but that 18 per cent of men and 5 per cent of women 
worked over 60 hours. The figures now would be 
considerably lower. 


Quality of the Labour Force 


Numbers, ages, and hours worked are not the only 
important aspects of the labour force. Education, 
skill, intelligence, and a due proportion of high 
academic and technical qualifications are also needed. 
Attendance at school is now compulsory until the age 
of 15 years is reached, and the great majority of 
children have at least some post-primary education. 
In 1951, for example, nine-tenths of pupils leaving 
primary schools went to a post-primary school in 
which the basic courses of study are mainly academic. 


About one in every three boys leaving school enters 
a skilled trade as an apprentice. Apprenticeship is 
regulated by statutory authority and supervisory 
bodies have been set up to guide the flew of youths 
into the skilled trades and to ensure proper training. 
At 3lst March, 1952, apprentices numbered 13,325. A 
supply of persons with higher academic and technical 
training is provided by the Universities which are 
attended by about 10,000 students, of whom a fifth 
are women, and about half study only part-time. Of 
the graduates (numbering 1,241 in 1951) a significant 
proportion leave New Zealand to work or to continue 
their studies, and many never return. On the other 
hand this export of brains is offset to some extent by 
the immigration of overseas graduates and others with 
special skills. 


The importance of education as a social and cul- 
tural factor in the life of the community has always 
been recognised in New Zealand. This “investment 
in human capital” is also a major economic factor, 
and should always be given very high priority. 


Industrial Distribution 

The percentage distribution of the labour force as 
between various groups of industries in the period 
from 1861 to 1952 is shown in Table IIL. and Fig. I. 
Actual numbers are also shown for October, 1952, and 
the totals for the census years. 

It will be seen that at the time of the first census 
goldmining was the predominant industry, but that 
by 1874 it had given place to farming. Apart from 
minor fluctuations, farming (as measured by the num- 
ber of occupied persons) declined in relative import- 
ance and by 1945 accounted for only a fifth of the 
occupied population, Manufacturing declined at the 
end of last century but since the last war it has re- 
gained its former importance. In the post-war years, 
the proportion in primary industry has fallen still 
further while employment in secondary industry has 
continued to expand. The proportion of labour in 
tertiary industry (transport, communications, com- 
merce, finance, public administration, professions, 
entertainment, domestic and personal service) has 
changed very little since 1921, and accounts for about 
half of all employment. 

Fig Ul 
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It is not enough to have an adequate labour force 
of good quality and to keep it fully employed in the 
negative sense of avoiding unemployment, desirable 
though that is. The occupations in which people are 
employed are also important, since some rer wali 
are more productive, more efficient, more essential 
than others. It becomes a policy problem therefore 
to ensure that an optimum distribution of the labour 
force is achieved, though it is not easy to determine 
what is the optimum and how it can be attained. The 
problem is to ensure an adequate supply of labour, 
capital and materials to the important industries, 
while providing incentives to efficiency and enterprise 
and penalties for inefficiency. It is clearly not in the 
general interest if key industries are impeded by lack 
of resources while less efficient or less essential ones 
flourish, even though there may be technically full 
employment. It is therefore relevant to ask “What do 
we mean by full employment?” and it is to this ques- 
tion — we turn in the immediately following 
article. 
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V—WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “FULL EMPLOYMENT”? 


FULL EMPLOYMENT IS NOW ACCEPTED as one of the 
principal aims of Government policy both nationally 
and internationally. ‘The depression of the 1930's 
drew attention in a dramatic manner to the waste of 
human and material resources involved in mass un- 
employment, and led to a widespread resolve that 
such misery should not be allowed to recur. In New 
Zealand, by September, 1933, the Unemployment 
Board was providing full or part-time relief for 79,435 
men, In the United States, the American Federation 
of Labour estimated that the unemployed reached a 
total of 14 million, and the index of the volume of 
industrial production fell by over 54 per cent from 
the September, 1929, peak to the trough of July, 1932. 
In the United Kingdom, unemployment in 1932 
reached 2.8 million—22 per cent of the insured work- 
ers—and even in 1938 it average 1.9 million. It was 
against this background that Keynes and others 
developed their views on the necessity for increasing 
effective demand, by adequate investment, low inter- 
est rates, and if necessary Government deficit spend- 
ing, in order to obtain a high level of employment. 
In New Zealand, spending on public works and a 
Government Employment Promotion Fund to aid 
industries were used to combat unemployment. Con 
ditions improved with the world recovery from the 
depression, helped by the rearmament after 1938. At 
the end of that year New Zealand still had 35,650 
men receiving assistance from the Employment Pro- 
motion Fund, but almost all these were either unfit 
for work or working full-time in industry. With the 
war came the change to a labour shortage and the 
realisation that full employment was possible if only 
spending were large enough; and even before the war 
ended most nations were determined that in the post- 
war era they would do all they could to prevent the 
recurrence of mass unemployment. The United King- 
dom Coalition Government led the way with the 
White Paper’ of 1944 on “Employment Policy”. This 
stated that “The Government accepts as one of their 
primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of 
a high and stable level of employment after the war”. 
Pointing out that this would depend to a large extent 
on the maintenance of a high level of total demand 
and that the United Kingdom was considerably de- 
pendent on external demand, the paper continued:— 
“The Government are therefore seeking to create 
through collaboration between the nations conditions 
of international trade which will make it possible for 
all countries to pursue policies of full employment to 
their mutual advantage’. ‘The United States followed 
suit with the Employment Act, 1946. In New Zealand 
the Employment Act of 1945 provided for a National 
Employment Service which should, inter alia, “pro- 
vide a complete employment service for the purpose 
of placing workers in employment;” and “generally 
do all things deemed necessary or expedient for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining full employ- 
ment’. In the same year the United Nations Charter, 
Article 55, stated that the United Nations “shall pro- 
mote higher standards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment”. The basis of these Acts was thus that each 
Government would regard full employment as a 
primary economic aim, would watch carefully the 


1 Cmd. 6527. H.MS.O., May, 1944 


labour market and over-all demand, and act promptly 
to counter any sign of cyclical unemployment. 

Yet with so much talk of full employment, nowhere 
was it officially defined. It was therefore important 
to obtain a definition, partly to provide a basis for 
interpreting statistical data relating to unemploy- 
ment, and partly to avoid disagreement as to what 
the Governments had undertaken to do. 

Various methods had been suggested for defining 
full employment. A Nufheld College*® statement sug- 
gested a “number of unfilled vacancies not appreci- 
ably below the number of unemployed persons’. Sir 
William Beveridge* expressed the view that there 
should always be more vacant jobs than unemployed 
persons, and that the labour market should always 
be a seller's market; but at the same time he allowed 
for a percentage—he suggested about 3 per cent—of 
seasonal and frictional unemployment as men change 
jobs and as a result of technical advance. Pointing 
out that “the labour supply must be capable of fol- 
lowing changes of demand that are inseparable from 
technical advance’, he makes it clear that full em- 
ployment does not exclude some temporary unem- 
ployment, 

Professor Bertil Ohlin‘, seeking to avoid the dangers 
of over-employment gave his opinion that “full em- 
ployment is the degree of employment that exists 
when the aggregate demand for commodities is at the 
highest level that is compatible with the condition 
that demand at existing prices is balanced by cur. 
rent domestic supply”. 

In order to obtain an agreed definition, the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council in 1950 re- 
quested each country to state “as preciscly as is 
practicable the standard by which (the Government) 
defines its meaning of full employment . . . in terms 
of employment percentages or . . . numbers of unem- 
ployed ". Obviously it would be difficult to 
develop measures to maintain full employment unless 
all states meant by it the same thing. The replies® 
to the questionnaire illustrate the difficulties of de- 
finition. The Soviet Union replied that in its economy 
the problem did not exist—full employment oi the 
population was assured; the Asian and Middle East- 
ern States—their problem was under-employment not 
unemployment in the usual sense. The replies of the 
Scandinavian, Belgian and Canadian Governments 
were of especial interest. Denmark replied that “any 
such single standard is not an adequate criterion on 
which the economic policy of the state can be based”. 
The Government of Canada, quoting from a Parlia- 
mentary report on Income and Employment of 1945, 
stated that “In setting as its aim a high and stable 
level of employment and income, the Government is 
not selecting a lower target than ‘full employment’. 
Rather, the Government is mindful that employment 
and incomes will be subject to fluctuations in the 
sphere of international trade which cannot be wholly 
and instantaneously offset and that seasonal fluctua- 
tions, resulting from climate and buying habits, are 


2"“Employment Policy and Organisation of Industry After the 
War”, O.U.P., 1943. 

3“Full Employment in a Free Society”, 1944. 

4"The Problem of Employment Stabilisation’, 1949. 

5“Implementation of Full Employment”. United Nations, 
March, 1951. 
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not to be overcome without much patience and re- 
sourceful work”. The Canadian Government pointed 
out that a quantitative employment standard fad not 
been set, partly because “it may lead to an over 
emphasis on one objective. There are other economic 
goals as important as the full employment goal. . . . 
Further, the Canadian economy is a rapidly expand- 
ing one . . . subject to sharp seasonal and climatic 
variations . . . dependent to a high degree on crop 
yields and on the export of primary staple pro- 
as 

The replies of Denmark and Canada contrast with 
that of Belgium, which defined full employment as 
“a situation in which unemployment due to insuf- 
ficient demand is eliminated’’. It stated that “in Bel- 
gium it would be reached with 90,000 unemployed, 
equivalent to 3.6 per cent of the hired labour force. 
The Government’s Report of June, 1950, in an em- 
pirical estimate of the relative volume of various types 
of unemployment, allowed for 30,000 frictional, 20,000 
residual and 40,000 seasonal unemployed”. The 
Swedish Government stated that it was not adopting 
a full employment standard but it expressed the 
opinion that it was possible to pursue a full employ- 
ment policy without endangering the stability of the 
economy. 

The New Zealand Government's reply to the prin- 
cipal question asked by the United Nations was as 
follows: — 

“The New Zealand Government does not expect to 
publish any full employment standard over the next 
few years. Reasons for this are: 

(a) Severe shortages of labour have been present 
for a number of years. While these persist, it 
is impossible to arrive at any sufficiently final 
assessment of the absorptive capacities of in- 
dustries or of the seasonal variations in em- 
ployment which are to be expected under 
conditions of near-equilibrium in demand for 
and supply of labour. 

(b) Immigration is at present increasing and in 
this respect, also, a period of several years 
will probably elapse before the position be- 
comes sufficiently stabilised. 

(c) The New Zealand economy is largely in- 
fluenced by export markets for farm produc- 
tion and therefore by world conditions. This 
factor, combined with the two already 
enumerated, makes it impossible to assess 
what might be the normal movements of and 
absorption of labour under more normal 
conditions. 

As New Zealand in the interim is faced with con- 
tinuing conditions of labour shortage, the matter of 
determining any numerical standard has no urgency, 
unemployment in the meantime being almost non- 
existent”. 

Obviously it is almost impossible to achieve a uni- 
versally agreed definition of full employment. Per- 
haps all these discussions in recent years have been 
rather academic, because most countries have had no 
difficulty in avoiding the kind of unemployment they 
fear. Rather the tendency has been to apply anti- 
depression measures long after the depression and un- 
employment have disappeared, for fear of a recur- 
rence. The result has been over-full employment— 
more jobs than workers—and inflation with all the 
evils attendant on it, including balance of payments 
difficulties. Thus policies of full employment have 


to some extent become discredited, because Govern- 
ments have taken time to learn that the pursuit of 
full employment to the exclusion of other important 
economic objectives (such as growth, flexibility and 
price stability) brings problems in its train scarcely 
less serious, though perhaps not so obvious, as those 
of unemployment. 

The objective surely should be a situation in which 
there is no general excess or deficiency of demand for 
labour, so that it is as easy for a person to find a suit 
able job as it is for an employer to find people to fill 
his jobs. What this means for New Zealand in terms 
of registered vacancies and registered unemployed is 
not easy to define (see “Bulletin” for August, 1952) 
but the 3 per cent unemployed suggested by Lord 
Beveridge, or the 3.6 per cent suggested by Belgium 
is almost certainly too high for this country. At the 
present time there are fewer than 100 unemployed 
registered in the books of the Department of Labour 
and Employment and registered vacancies number 
about 11,000, equivalent to about 14 per cent of the 
labour force. ‘These figures suggest that in New Zea- 
land we are still slightly on the over-full side of full 
employment. 

In an energetic, growing, flexible New Zealand 
economy the existence of some small amount (cer 
tainly not more than | per cent and probably not 
more than } per cent) of transitional unemployment 
should be regarded not as a cause of alarm and an 
excuse for counter-measures but as a sign of strength. 
It indicates that, as in a forest, old or weakling trees 
are dying and the new and strong trees are flourish 
ing. For with technological progress and competition 
some industries become obsolete, new ones spring up; 
and within industries the same process of life and 
death goes on among firms. The transfer of resources, 
including labour, is involved and some temporary un 
employment (of both employers and employees) re 
sults. If we fear this flexibility we fear progress. ‘The 
important thing is that it should not be accompanied 
by more widespread unemployment due to deficiency 
of over-all spending, and that the individuals affected 
are out of work for a minimum of time and are fully 
protected by the Social Security Fund. Every effort 
should be made to ensure mobility of labour, both 
from place to place and from job to job. The Em- 
ployment Service of the Department of Labour and 
Employment is available to facilitate the finding of 
new jobs by disengaged persons, cither in the same 
locality or anywhere in New Zealand, though it is 
not easy to transplant a family especially while there 
is a shortage of houses. If transfer from one occupa 
tion to another is required, New Zealanders are usu 
ally adaptable and quick to learn new skills, but the 
assistance of special training schemes may be needed. 

The conclusion from this article is that by full em- 
ployment we do not mean over-full employment, or 
inflation, or labour shortages. We do not mean that 
the mere existence of a job justifies its perpetuation. 
On the other hand we do not mean a surplus of lab- 
our due to a general deficiency of demand. Rather 
we contemplate a balance between supply and de- 
mand, a mobility of labour (and of other resources), 
an efficient employment service, steadily rising pro- 
ductivity and real wages, and the optimum use of the 
labour force. This requires not merely a pre-occupa- 
tion with labour statistics, but a concern for right 
policies in respect of savings, investment, capital 
formation, and the real National Income. 





New Zealand’s 


THE COMPLETE FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS of the New 
Zealand Government are published annually as an 
Appendix to the Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (mainly B-1 Part [.). In addition an abstract 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Public Account 
only appears as a quarterly supplement to the New 
Zealand “Gazette”. The Government financial vear 
ends on 31st March. j 

The structure of the accounts is as follows:— 

(a) The Public Account, which is made up of: 

Consolidated Fund 
Deposits Account 
Defence Fund 
Earthquake and War Damage Fund 
Electric Supply Account 
Land Settlement Account 
Loans Redemption Account 
National Development Loans Account 
Public Works Account 
Reserve Fund Account 
Social Security Fund 
State Coal-mines Account 
War Emergency Account 
Working Railways Account. 
(b) Accounts outside the Public Account, mainly of 
a trustee or trading nature, such as— 
Maori Trustees Account 
Post Office Account 
Government Insurance Account 
Government Superannuation Fund 
Account 
State Fire Insurance Account 
Marketing Account 
Broadcasting Accounts 
Public Trustee’s Account. 

By virtue of the Public Revenues Act, 1926, the 
Treasury is charged with the general management of 
the Public Account while the responsibility for audit 
is entrusted to the Audit Office. ‘The general basis of 
accounting used in the budget and the principal pub- 
lished statements is cash receipts and expenditure, as 
opposed to accrual accounting. This means that ex- 
penditure is charged and receipts credited within the 
year even though the transaction giving rise to the 
expenditure or receipt may have occurred in another 
year. The cash system is favoured for its simplicity 
and because accounting statements can be prepared 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. 

Some of the more important individual accounts are 
described below. 

Consolidated Fund 

The principal account within the Public Account 
is the Consolidated Fund, which is the Government's 
general operating account, Most of the receipts of 
the Fund come from taxation of various kinds, while 
further small amounts are obtained from profits of 
state trading enterprises (such as Post and Telegraph, 
Electric Supply and National Airways) and from in- 
come earned by Government departments for services 
performed to the public. 

Expenditure from the Consolidated Fund is classi- 
fied under three headings—permanent appropriations, 
annual appropriations, and unauthorised expenditure. 
A permanent appropriation is one authorised by 
statute and requires no annual vote by Parliament, 
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Public Accounts 


e.g., the Civil List, amortisation of and interest on the 
public debt. An annual appropriation is a sum 
authorised by an annual vote of Parliament given 
after consideration of detailed estimates submitted by 
government departments. Annual appropriations 
form the major portion of the expenditure from the 
Consolidated Fund. By unauthorised expenditure is 
meant expenditure not authorised under permanent 
or annual appropriations. Parliamentary authority is 
given for the appropriation of a sum necessary to 
cover items not included in the estimates. All ex- 
penditure other than that subject to permanent appro- 
priation is authorised in an Appropriation Act passed 
each year. 
Social Security Fund 

The Social Security Fund, the second largest of the 
accounts within the Public Account, shows the fin- 
ancial operations under the Social Security Act. The 
greater part of the receipts of the Fund comes from 
the uniform charge of 1/6 in the £ on most forms of 
income, including salaries and wages; the balance is 
mainly in the form of a transfer from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. In each of the past three financial years 
the amount so transferred has been £14 million. 
Defence Fund 

This is a special fund created in 1948-49 to spread 
over a period the high cost of modern equipment for 
the armed services. The funds in the account have 
been accumulated by annual transfers from the armed 
forces votes in the Consolidated Fund. 
War Emergency Account 

The balance in this account has been accumulated 
by transfers from the Consolidated Fund. The account 
was first established out of the surplus in the 1950-51 
financial year, with a target of £100 million, the 
money to be used if necessary for war purposes; but 
if not necessary for that purpose it may be used to 
help cushion the effects on the national economy of a 
return to lower price levels. 
Loans Redemption Account 

This account shows redemptions and repayments of 
securities and loans forming the public debt. Receipts 
comprise moneys received by the Government in re- 
turn for securities issued to cover loans being repaid, 
a permanent appropriation from the Consolidated 
Fund for the amortisation of debt, and various sums 
received from other separate accounts or government 
institutions, e.g., the State Advances Corporation, as 
repayments of loan capital. 


Working Railways Account 

The greater part of the operations in this account 
relates to the ordinary working of the Railways De- 
partment, but in addition transfers are made to the 
account from the National Development Loans Ac- 
count to finance improvements and additions to open 
lines. (New railway construction is financed from the 
Public Works Account.) 
Electric Supply Account 

Expenditure on this account is mainly of a capital 
nature (e.g., erection of power stations), but also 
includes costs of generating and transmitting power. 
The capital cost is financed by transfers from the 
National Development Loans Account, while revenue 
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is received from the sale of electric power to local dis- 
tributing authorities. 
Land Settlement Account 

This account covers operations on lands owned or 
controlled by the Lands and Survey Department and 
by the Maori Affairs Department. They are concerned 
mainly with the capital and operating costs of land 
development schemes on Crown and Maori lands, and 
the settlement of ex-servicemen. Departmental receipts 
are usually supplemented by a transfer from the Nat- 
ional Development Loans Account. 
State Coal-mines Account 

Receipts in this account come mainly from the sale 
of coal, coke and wood from State-owned mines and 
properties. Additional funds may be obtained from 
the National Development Loans Account for capital 
purposes. Expenditure is partly of a capital nature, 
but most of it is the cost of extraction of coal. 
National Development Loans Account 

This shows details of loans raised by the Govern- 
ment (from the public, from departmental funds, or 
from the Reserve Bank) for development purposes. 
In the year ended 3lst March, 1953, there was also a 
transfer to this account of part of the surplus in the 
Consolidated Fund for the 1951-52 financial year. The 
expenditure side of the account shows how the funds 
thus obtained were allocated among the various other 
capital accounts for purposes of capital expenditure 
(e.g., Electric Supply, Public Works, Post Office). 
Public Works Account 

Receipts to this account consist almost wholly of 
transfer payments, usually from the National Develop 
ment Loans Account, i.e., out of receipts from borrow- 
ing; but in 1952-53 £14.6 million was transferred 
from the Consolidated Fund, of which £8.6 million 
represented part of the previous year’s surplus. Re- 
ceipts in 1952-53 also included transfers from depart- 
mental appropriations shown in the Consolidated 
Fund, 
Capital Expenditure 

An examination of these accounts reveals that there 
is no one account which states the aggregrate capital 
expenditure of the Government, though the more im- 
portant items are usually listed in the Budget State- 
ment. Nor are the sources of borrowed money shown 
anywhere. It is possible, however, to obtain a general 
picture of capital expenditure by an examination of 
individual accounts (see June, 1953, “Bulletin”, p. 87). 













Accounts Outside the Public Account 

Details of the accounts of the individual govern- 
ment trading departments and the other accounts 
outside the Public Account are set out in the various 
Appendices to the Journals which incorporate the 
annual report of the particular department or in 
Appendix B-I, part IV. 


Bank Account 


The banking operations on the Public Account are 
handled by the Reserve Bank of New Zealand, with 
branches of the Bank of New Zealand acting as its 
agents outside Wellington. Any balance standing to 
the credit of the Public Account at the Reserve Bank 
is included, along with other governmental accounts 
and marketing accounts, in the item “Demand Lia- 
bilities—State”” in the Reserve Bank's weekly returns 
and balance sheets. If the Public Account is over- 
drawn the amount is included, along with Treasury 
Bills and overdrafts in other Departmental Accounts, 
in the item “Advances to State or State Undertakings: 
(2) For Other Purposes”. Balances to the credit of 
various subsidiary government accounts at the 
branches of the Bank of New Zealand are shown in 
the “Trading Banks” table in the “Abstract of Statis- 
tics”. This latter figure is usually quite small. 


Surpluses and Deficits 


References to budget surpluses or deficits in New 
Zealand usually relate to the Consolidated Fund only. 
A separate figure is quoted for the Social Security 
Fund, but as the latter is financed in part by trans- 
fers from the Consolidated Fund it is best to combine 
the two accounts. The resulting surplus or deficit 
gives a picture of governmental financial operations 
on current (i.e., non-capital) account, but since ex 
penditure from the Consolidated Fund may include 
transfers to capital accounts the distinction between 
capital and revenue is not finely drawn. 

In order to assess the over-all result of government 
financial operations, it is necessary to take capital 
expenditure into account as well as the budget sur 
plus or deficit in the narrower sense. The net over 
all picture is obtained by calculating changes in the 
Government's cash balances and in its indebtedness 
to the banking system. An increase in cash balances, 
or a decrease in indebtedness to the banking system, 
indicates a cash surplus. A reduction in cash bal 
ances, or a net borrowing from the banks, means a 
cash deficit. 





1953 National Development Loan 


The £20 million 1953 National Development Loan 
(33 per cent issued at £98} per cent and maturing 
15th May, 1962), which opened on 26th May and 
closed on 30th June, was over-subscribed by £2.35 
million. 

Holders of the 2} per cent War Loan issued in 
1940, which matures on Ist October next, were given 
the opportunity to convert their holdings into the new 
loan, and 1,965 of them (out of about 10,900) did so 
to the extent of £6.9 million. The maturing loan 
originally amounted to £14.6 million, but a large 
holding was converted into other stock earlier this 
year, leaving £10 million to be converted or re- 
deemed. 


Shorter 





Notes 


Overseas Exchange Transactions 


At the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in London during January, 1952 and subse- 
quently, it was agreed that New Zealand should live 
within its income during the year ending June, 1953, 
and should aim at a surplus with the non-sterling 
area at an annual rate of £25 millions for the second 
half of 1952. This latter commitment, which was 
entered into with some reservations because of fluc- 
tuating wool prices, was interpreted to mean a {25 
million surplus with the non-sterling area in the 
June year 1953. 

In this period an overall surplus of £3 
was achieved compared with a deficit of £5 


1.7 million 
1.3 million 





CORRIGENDA 


It has been brought to our notice that in the article 
“Stabilisation of Farm Incomes—Guaranteed Prices and Stabilisa- 
tion Accounts” published in the May “Bulletin”, two errors were 
made. 


1. In the paragraph at the foot of the first column of Page 
69, it is stated, “Special advisory committees with Government 
and producer representation were set up in 1936, 1937 and 1938 
to assist the Government in fixing the guaranteed price’. The 
actual position was that the three committees were set up as fol- 
lows, two in 1936 and one in 1938: 


(a) The first committee consisted of departmental officers 
together with a farm economist and a dairy company 
accountant to advise the Government on price mach- 
inery for the 1936-37 season. 

(b) Also in 1936 another committee was set up to recom- 
mend prices on a cost of production basis to apply in 
the 1937-38 season. 

(c) The third committee was set up in 1938 to recommend 
prices for the 1938-39 season, also on a cost of produc: 
tion basis. 


2. In the second column, we stated “Marketing of the pro- 
duce in the United Kingdom was conducted through selected 
importing houses and, although prices rose from the low levels 
of 1934-35, a deficit accumulated in the Dairy Industry Account 

the result of realisations being below the guaranteed price pay- 
ments. By the end of the 1938-39 season, the deficit exceeded £2 
million”. In fact the deficit which accrued in the first: season, 
£276,850 (including interest) was met from the Consolidated 
Fund so that at the end of the 1938-39 season the deficit shown 
in the Dairy Industry Account amounted to (1,976,205 consisting 
of a surplus of £576,724 in the 1937-38 season and a deficit of 
£2,552,929 in the 1938-39 season. 


Would you please insert this sheet between pages 68 and 69 
in order that future contusion can be avoided. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
WELLINGTON, C.1. 


Jury, 1953. 





in the June year 1952. The following table sum- 
marises receipts and payments for the past two years. 


OVERSEAS EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 
(£N.Z. 000) 





‘ear ended 30th June 
1952 | 1953 


RECEIPTS 

Exports: 
(a) Butter 50,097 49 628 
(b) Cheese 16,097 | 17,424 
(c) Meat $5,298 | 48,341 
(d) Wool 96 ,186 80,529 
(e) Other 39,040 $8,685 
| 236,718 234,607 
. Other Receipts | 28,653 23,517 
Total Receipts: 265,371 258,124 

PAYMENTS 

. Government Payments 
(a) Debt Interest 2,482 2,482 
(b) Imports 24,950 28,099 
(c) Other 9,159 9,476 
249,374 154,884 
. Other Payments 30,681 28,502 


316,645 "223,442 


Total Exports 





Private Imports 


Total Payments: 





Balance —51,274 + 34,682 

















New Zealand achieved a surplus of £36.4 million 
with all non-sterling countries compared with £24.8 
million in 1951-52. The surplus with the Dollar Area 
was {5.5 million while the favourable balance with 
other non-sterling countries was {30.9 million. These 
figures are recorded by country-of-settlement: exports 
and imports are recorded against the country from 
which receipts originate or to which payment is 
made. This is the usual form in which exchange 
statistics are presented in New Zealand. 

If the figures for import payments are placed on a 
country-of-origin basis, a different result is achieved. 
Because a significant quantity of imports of non- 
sterling origin is purchased through merchants in the 
sterling area the result is a reduction in the non- 
sterling surplus compared with that calculated upon a 
country-of-settlement basis. The overall non-sterling 
surplus is then reduced to £27.8 million; the Dollar 
Area shows a surplus of £2.9 million and other non- 
sterling countries a surplus of {24.9 million. 

On either method of compilation the commitment 
entered into at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference has been achieved. 


The figures for the Dollar and other non-sterling 
areas have been amended slightly since publication 
in the press, The overall non-sterling position is not 
altered, 


Detailed tables will be given next month. 


Dairy Produce Agreements 

The New Zealand Dairy Products Marketing Com- 
mission has announced the prices to be paid by the 
United Kingdom for New Zealand dairy products 
shipped under bulk-purchase contracts in the 1953-54 
selling season commencing on Ist August, 1953. 
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The prices for butter and cheese have been in- 
creased by approximately 4 per cent compared with 
current prices, whilst those for milk powder have been 
reduced by about 7} per cent. 

The new prices (all f.o.b.) in shillings per cwt, com- 
pared with prices paid during the 1952-53 season are 
as follows: — 

UNITED KINGDOM—NEW ZEALAND BULK PURCHASE 


CONTRACT PRICES FOR DAIRY PRODUCE 
(Shillings sterling per cwt. f.0.b.) 





Season 


| 1952-53 | 1958-54 
| 


Creamery Butter: 
Finest grade, 93 points and over| 314/- $26 /- 
First grade, 90 to 924 points ...| 312/9 | $24/9 
Second grade | $04/- | 316/- 
| 


Whey Butter: 
First grade | 294/- 306 /- 
Second grade | 289/- | 301/- 

Cheese: | 
Finest grade, 93 points and over) | 
First grade, 91 to 92} points } | a | "safe 
Second grade 166/- | —s-:172/6 

Skim Milk Powder: 

Spray dried 91/- 84/6 
Roller dried .| 75/6 | 70/- 


Buttermilk Powder |  65/- |  60/- 











Under the contract New Zealand is to supply to the 
United Kingdom not less than 90 per cent of her 
exportable surplus of butter and not less than 92} per 
cent of her exportable surplus of cheese. In each case 
this is 2} per cent greater than that agreed upon for 
the 1952-53 season. 


Relaxation of Import Control 


The Minister of Industries and Commerce has an- 
nounced that limited imports will be allowed in 1954 
of some clothing and other ‘items which are now pro- 
hibited. The total value of licences issued will be a 
small percentage of estimated annual sales in New 
Zealand. Items affected are women’s and girls’ outer 
garments, hats, millinery, pyjamas, and aluminium 
hollow ware. 

For some years these items have been prohibited 
imports, as a measure to relieve the balance of pay- 
ments and to protect local industry. With the partial 
relaxation of restrictions, a wider variety of these 
goods should be available, giving greater choice to 
consumers and providing limited competition for local 
manufacturers. 


Milking Machines 


In the June “Bulletin” it was stated (p. 83) that 
by 1949 there were milking machines on over 50 per 
cent of dairy farms in New Zealand. This figure 
more correctly relates to all farms on which there are 
cows in milk, and not only to farms which are prim- 
arily dairying. The extent to which such machinery 
is used is better indicated by the fact that about 95 
per cent of dairy cows are milked by machine. 





JULY, 1953 I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(£N.2Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 


Wally” Bank Demand Liabilities Reserve Investments Advances to State Other 
M g ee - A - ——— “ dvance Other 
Figures; Notes : Sterling | Other* | Over- In Market’g Advances 
s 3 > C . > 3 . } avec > d eS + 
State Banks Other Gold Exc hange Exchange seas | N.Z. Orgns Other Bisveen Assets 


1946 | 45,169 | 17,302 | 59,731 524 || 2,802 | 81,332, — | 4,124| 1,867| 961 | 35,127; — | 1,396 
1947 47,682 | 13,265 | 57,102 483 | 2,802 | 85,300 — | 3826!) 749! 1,157 | 28510 5 1,046 
1948 | 48,930 | 13,228 | 57,706 380 | 2,802 65,090, — | 5704) 4,792) 1,698 | 35,182) 2,437 7/549 
1949 51,312 | 11,384 | 73,837 355 || 3,223 | 48,995 — | 7,121 34,734] 3,482 | 37,628 | 4.907 1.973 
1950 55,126 | 15,446 | 74,239 1,232¢) 4,269 | 51,319 | 256 | 4,463 | 26,850 | 5,096 | 52.245 | 5.378 2,277 
1951 60,361 | 18,844 | 69,326 4,929¢) 5,139 62,557 383. |-9,988./ 17,119 3,379 | 51,134 6,829 3,224 
1952 62,252 | 14,962 48,557 490¢) 5,856 23,416 1,235 | 30,244 | 11,325 | 2,290 | 50,795) 6,125 1,761 


Last Wednes- 





day in Month: \ 
1952—June | 61,225 | 11,530 | 44,426 429 || 5,913 | 20,741 1,703 | 32,140 42 | 4,812 | 50,000 | 6,019 3,683 
July | 60,374 | 6,794 44,370 520 || 5,955 18,842 1,877 | 32,140 42 | 3,007 | 50,066 | 6,019 420 
Aug. | 59,568 | 7,436 | 50,299 830 || 5,996 | 20,884 | 2,272 | 32,140 4,042 | 1,744 | 50,973 | 6,019 
Sept. | 59,331 | 6,231 | 56,029 445 || 6,008 17,842 2,321 | 32,140 8042 764 | 54,691 6,019 
Oct. 60,484 | 10,159 | 63,187 322 || 6,009 | 31,992 1,376 | 22,090 | 20,042 | 745 | 51,512 | 6,019 
Nov. | 62,038 | 7,988 | 68,452 216 || 6,012 | 32,157 963 | 22,090 24,042 965 | 52,748 | 6,019 
Dec. 69,247 | 7,681 | 71,992 176 | 6,013 | 30,467 652 | 22,090 | 36,042 | 3,007 | 51,214 | 6,019 


Jan. | 63,626 | 8,200 88,846 726 || 6,015 | 38,466 773 | 22,090 | 36,042 | 4,311 | 54,066 | 6,019 
Feb. | 61,908 | 13,635 | 95,161 647 | 6,015 | 48,830 —-844 | 22,090 | 36,042 | 5,187 | 53,163 | 6,019 
Mar. | 62,469 | 17,071 | 69,167 488 || 6,015 | 53,283 600 | 22,090 | 10,042 | 8,067 | 50,007 | 6.019 
Apr. | 62,886 | 5,630 | 89,382 567 | 6,017 58719 727. 21,840 | 13,042 7,717 | 50,036 | 6,019 
May | 62,656 | 4,977 | 95,883 676 || 6,020 | 65,820) 691 | 21,840 | 13,110 | 6,952 | 50,834 | 6,019 
June | 62,605 | 4,741 (102,249 | 2,594 || 6,021 | 65,898 | 665 | 23,840 | 13,166 | 11,144 | 52.631 | 6.019 





July A beige | 6,026 103,155 3,903 || 6,021 | 64,896 517 | 23,840 | 13,167 | 13,652 | 52,901 6,044 


8| 62,507 | 6,344 |100,105 5,357 |, 6,021 | 64,292 | 618 | 23,840 | 13,167 | 12,287 | 54,164 | 6,044 
15) 62,360 | 6,123 |101,272 | 1,594 || 6,023 | 66,320 596 | 23,840 | 13,167 | 11,559 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 
22) 62,368 | 5,282 101,655 1,635 | 6,023 | 67,545 568 | 23,840 | 13,167 8,787 50,959 | 6,019 
29) 62,142 | 4,825 | 99,826 | 1,907 || 6,023 | 65,948 556 | 23,840 13,167 8,895 | 50,000 | 6,019 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = £N.Z.124 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange’ are included under “Other Assets”. 


t Included in these figures are the weekly averages of amounts in Wool Retention Accounts: 1950, £117,000; 1951, £4,204,000; 1952, £6,000. For details of the 
Wool Retention scheme see text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 


II—TRADING BANKS 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 


LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) ASSETS 








Average of Time Unexereised 
Monthly = Total Demand Overdraft 


Figures: Demand me . Other i tabilities Bankers’ | Net O’seas | Securities | — Authorities 
Accounts t “i Cash* Assets Govt. { Other Discounts 


1946 117,071 — | 34,414 151,485 67,794 12,541 | 26,168 | 2,293 | 58342 | 45.041 
1947 128,115 == | S7a70 165,984 66,041 13,295 20,913 | 2,124 | 76,247 46,669 
1948% 138,211 | | 40,403 178,614 68,814 13,464 16,953 1,942 86,470 50,650 
1949 150,699 — | 39016 189,715 86,120 14,526 12,856 1813 | 81,981 57,686 
1950 167,526 | — 39,787 207,313 86,674 17,362 11,730 1677 | 94,065 64,178 
1951 196.663 | 19.589 39,815 256,068 83,278 27.276 11.716 | 1,527 133.079 72 230 
1952 187,478 | 28,612 39,373 255,463 | 63,730 16,985 11,701 1,335 166,560 69,888 


Last Wednes- 
day in Month: 
1952—June 192.186 | 28672 38573 259,430 | 56,753 19,526 11,714 | 1,376 | 173,056 68,825 
July 181,615 | 28,093 37,904 247,612 55,860 16,622 11,687 1,285 | 171,224 67,700 
Aug. 177,440 | 27,757 38629 243,825 | 60,678 13,408 11,687 1,272 | 164,173 70,648 
Sept. | 179,978 | 27.422 38,961 246,360 66,385 12,350 11,687 1,269 | 158,922 70). 246 
Oct. 180.876 | 26.995 38.417 246,289 73651 11,390 11,687 1,266 | 159.368 71.702 
Nov. | 183,448 26,724 38,067 248,239 80,474 11,717 11,687 1,255 150,883 76,859 
Dec. 186,314 26,460 37,309 250,083 86,297 18,137 11,687 1,251 141,916 80,609 


1953—Jan. 195,167. | 25,607 | 37,058 257,833 101,110 18,333 11,687 1,190 135,289 87,325 
Feb. 208,004 24.705 | 36,304 269,013 106,812 23,012 11,687 1,177 129,818 89,476 
Mar. 200,271 24,061 | 35,951 260,284 81,376 25,742 11,687 1,175 140,449 84,582 
Apr. 210,055 | 23,201 36,101 269,357 100,908 27,697 11,687 1,158 134,947 89,727 
May 221,058 22,764 35,721 279,542 107,019 28,511 11,687 2,104 134.590 91,192 
June | 219,378 | 22,338 | 35,466 277 182 113,493 26,901 11,686 2.162 128,295 93.095 











* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. 3 See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues respectively. 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = £N.Z.124 





108 III~FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(£N.Z. thousands) 1. Net Overseas Assets* 
Last 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Wednesday ~ 
: ; Reserve Trading Reserve Tradin R Tradi 
in Month: Total Bank Banks Total Bank * aero Total Bank. Seake 


Jan. 63,360 58,413 32,482 90,895 | 58,490 19,868 78,359 61,492 18,333 79,825 
Keb. 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 56,670 22,694 79,364 71,809 23,012 94,821 
Mar. 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 | 56,662 22,101 78,764 76,192 25,742 101,934 
Apr. 82,285 72,410 30,000 102,410 57,035 17,796 74,831 81,621 | 27,697 | 109,319 
May 89,241 80,410 34,018 114,428 58,898 | 18,213 77,111 88,625 | 28,511 117,136 
June | 87,016 83,824 39,492 123,316 55,062 19,526 74,588 90,055 26,901 117,555 
July | 83,509 83,454 40,059 123,513 || 52,886 | 16,622 69,507 

Aug. | 78,402 94,150 23,712 117,862 55,391 13,408 68,799 

Sept. 71,009 91,914 18,802 110,716 | 52,456 12,350 64,806 

Oct. 68,843 83,855 14,108 97,963 55,512 | 11,390 66,902 

Nov. 63,541 72,947 13,401 86,347 | 55,281 11,717 66,998 

Dec. 72,9844 66,123F 15,680¢  —81,803+ 53,426 18,137 71,563 


* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments. t Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 











| 1952 | 1953 

Calendar 

- da | RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance 
Month of ~— ae of 
Exports Other Imports*® Other Transactions Exports Other Imports* Other Transactions 


Jan. 20,368 2,272 27,296 2,071 | — 6,728 | 25,896 2,064 18,769 2,536 | + 6,654 
Feb. 24,674 4,589 25,276 2,949 | + 1,038 | 29,113 1,549 12,901 2,768 | +14,992 
Mar. 24,381 2,564 | 24,777 4,699 | — 2,531) 25,583 2,499 | 16,508 6,897 | + 4,676 
April 18,967 3,208 20,704 3,434 | — 1,963 | 25,507 1,689 13,760 2,973  +10,463 
May 21,818 | 2,594 20,003 2,973 | + 1,436 | 22,820 1,889 14,032, 3119 | + 7,558 
June | 13,593 | 1,983 20,200 3,149 | — 7,773 || 13,582 1,585 15,012 2,896 | — 2,741 
July 13,927 2,438 19,033 2,984 | — 5,652 | | 

Aug. 14,761 1,905 16,257 2,982 | — 2,573 | 

Sept. 12,177 | 2,245 15,168 3,081 | — 3,828 | | 

Oct. 16,752 1,693 15,091 2,984 + 370 | | 

Nov. 13,904 1,986 13,261 2,209 + 421 

Dec. 20,587 1,976 13,196 5,026 | + 4,340 | 

Total 215,909 29,452 230,262 | 38,541 —23,441 | 


* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 
IV—RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


New Zealand Consumers’ Price Index 


Base: Weighted Average twenty-one towns, first quarter, 1949 — 1000. Source: Census and Statistics Department 


Food | 








Rent Other Fuel and 
_—— All Food Housing | Lighting 


Miscel- All 


Month 
laneous | Groups 


a Fruits, Clothing | Footwear 
meses Vegetables 


and Eggs 


1951—Onrct. 1466 1400 1265 1343 1231 
Nov. 1512 1489 1275 1380 1228 
Dec. 1511 1645 1290 1422 1229 

1952—Jan. 1507 1515 1292 1393 1245 
Feb. 1515 1401 1294 1371 1254 
Mar. 1519 1320 1299 1356 1257 
Apr. 1538 1425 1319 1395 1270 
May 1548 1457 1325 1408 1272 
June 1549 1569 1329 1436 1274 
July 1557 1553 1337 1438 1277 
Aug. 1608 1434 1340 1425 1277 
Sept. 1655 1532 1347 1462 1277 
Oct. 1609] 1662 1348 1500 1277 
Nov. 1695 1366 1353 1438 1282 
Dec. 1697 1409 1354 1448 1287 

-Jan. 1700 1430 1354 1454 1289 
Feb. 1702 1477 1354 1465 1292 
Mar. 1709 1388 1356 1447 1293 
Apr. 1712 1469 1354 1465 1316 
May 1719 1562 1356 1489 1365 
June 1730 1560 1359 1493 1372 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


V—TAXATION IN NEW ZEALAND 
Year ended 3lst March 


Source: Census and Statistics Department 





GOVERNMENT TAXATION— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND: 
Customs Revenue 
Beer Duty 
Sales Tax 
Film Hire Tax 


Motor Vehicles Taxation 


Death Duties 

Duty on Instruments 
Racing Taxation 
Amusement Tax 


Other Stamps Taxation 


Land Tax 


Income Tax 


National Security Tax 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


SoctaL SECURITY FuND 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT TAXATION 
LOCAL AUTHORITY TAXATION 


TOTAL TAXATION 


10,650 
1,077 
3,556 

86 
3,060 
1,818 

394 
661 
93 
444 
1,058 
9,303 


106 
32,306 


5,492¢ 


37,798 


| 45,529 


7,731 


11,260t 
3,009} 
13,603} 
128 
1,930 
5,061} 
438 
1,096 
156 
592 
953 
34,248t 
20,527t 
822 


94,422 


14,260 


108,682} 


8,539 


 117,220¢ 


1949 


19,111 
4,555 
14,105 
108 
3,614 
6,032 
531 
2,104 
244 
714 
916 
49,008 


20 
101,062 


29,379 
130,440 
11,816 


142,256 


21,475 
4,822 
14,785 
113 
3,640 
5,714 
597 
2,268 
257 
732 
967 
48,483 


103,853 


31,703 


| 135,556 
| 12,766 


| 
| 


148,322 | 


1951 


23,600 
5,036 
16,827 
107 
3,997 
7,254 
1,161 
2,578 
236 
900 
1,043 
59,442 


35,766 
157,947 
13,817 


171,764 


1952 


32,600 
5,274 
21,811 
113 
4,575 
8,117 
1,437 
2,628 
309 
834 
1,138 
78,102 


| 156,937 


43,613 
| 200,550 
| 15,914 


216,464 


1953 


27,273 
5,467 
21,992 
135 
4,908 
8,768 
1,309 
3,302 
396 
695 
1,315 
78,701 


154,262 


45,509 
199,771 





t Employment promotion taxation. 


tIncluding taxation credited to War Expenses Account 





TAXATION 


YEAR ENDED 3lste MARCH 


IN NEW ZEALAND 








- PER CENT OF NATIONAL INCOME 








' 


PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


' 














1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491950 1951 1952 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491950 1951 1952 


80 
60 
40 
20 
0 








* Local Authority and Government taxation combined 
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VI—WOOL TRADE 
Sales in Main Centres* 
Source: N.Z. Woolbrokers’ Association 





1950-51 SALES 1951-52 SALES 1952-53 SALES 





. . Quantity Value Av. Price Quantity ete ie Price Quantit Value Av. Price 
Centre — Sale ib. 000 £000 d. per Ib. | Ib. 000 £000 d. per Ib. Ib. 000" £000 d. per Ib. 


Auckland Ist | 2,099 441 50.36 1,861 280 36.05 1,968 295 35.95 
2nd | 11,436 4,585 96.23 8,340 | 1,793 51.59 | 10,189 1,838 43.29 
3rd | «15,416 7,423 115.56 | 15,451 | 2662 41.35 | 15,878 2,879 43.52 
4th 8,120 1,255 37.09 | 10,329 | 1,523 35.39 | 10,656 1,962 44.20 
5th 7,823 1,749 53.66 | 11,832 | 1,389 28.17 | 11,411 2,267 47.68 





44,894 15,452 | 82.61 | 47,813 | 7,646 | 38.38 | 50,101 | 9,242 44.27 


Clatetchaschs 1,868 430 55.28 1,555 139 21.39 1,643 223 32.65 
12,687 5,669 107.24 12,876 | 2,763 51.50 11,395 2,388 50.29 
13,724 8,323 145.55 15,260 | 3,069 48.27 15,057 3,111 49.58 

8,524 1,317 37.08 | 11,333 | 1,453 | 30.77 | 8161 1,697 | 49.90 

| 36,802 15,739 102.64 41,024 | 7,423 43.43 36,256 7,419 49.11 

Dunedin 1,780 396 53.40 1,765 203 27.56 1,887 246 31.35 

14,327 6,285 105.28 14,676 | 3,105 50.77 15,029 3,079 49.17 

9.967 5.959 143.47 11,313 | 2,130 45.20 11,825 2.445 49.63 
| 10,077 1,613 38.42 | 10,666 | 1,259 | 28.30 | 10,889 2,304 

$6,151 14,253 94.62 38,421 | 6,696 41.83 39,630 | 8,075 _ 

Invercargill 1,358 309 54.62 2,078 304 35.13 2,008 229 

10,052 4,214 100.62 9,392 1,933 49.40 10,190 2.054 

10,309 5.912 137.65 10,995 1,791 39.10 11,175 2,170 

8,895 1,498 40.43 10,453 | 1,098 25.20 11,557 2,378 


~ 30,613 11,934 | 93.56 | 32,918 | 5,126 | 37.37 | 34,931 | 6,890 














Napier | 2,294 480 50.26 3,117 429 33.00 3,009 397 
12,157 5,055 99.79 14,078 2,906 49.54 13,153 2,366 
15,335 8,258 129.25 15,368 2,828 44.17 16,161 2,845 
13,776 2,469 43.01 15,453 2,128 33.05 14,703 3,002 

7,637 1,352 42.49 6,224 804 1,014 


51,199 | 17,614 | 82.57 | 54,239 | 9,095 | 40.25.] & | 9,623 








Timaru Ist | 920 210 54.80 1,400 244 
2nd 9,805 4,196 | = 102.71 9,528 2,082 
3rd 7,678 1,509 47.16 9.148 1,171 : 11,422 


18,403 5,915 77.14 20,076 3,497 ‘ 19,202 
Wanganui Ist 2,370 471 47.72 2,182 257 . 1,991 
2nd | 8,776 3,482 95.21 6,414 1,346 t 7,208 
3rd 12,309 5,537 107.96 10,988 2,026 . 10,934 . 
4th 10,974 2,054 44.9| 10,652 1,520 . 10,550 ; 45.19 
Sth | 101 13 30.57 6,156 729 ; 5,049 46.62 


34,529 | 11,556 | 80.32 | 36,390 | 5,878 38.7 35,791 | 6,550 | 43.92. 





Wellington Ist 2,580 548 50.97 2,662 472 2,505 3: 32.35 
2nd 9,974 4,147 99.80 8,490 | 1,632 10,036 8. 43.78 
3rd | 14,686 7,741 126.51 | 15,831 | 2,906 ’ 16,541 3,05 44.37 
4th | 9,102 1,788 47.14 9,750 | 1,264 ' 10,296 12: 49.51 
Sth 5,495 1,114 48.64 8,122 | 1,114 , 6,018 48.90 


ny; 41,838 | 15,338 | 87.99 | 44,855 | 7,388 39. 45,396 | 
All Centrest 294,943 | 107,895 | 87.80 | 315,737 | 52,749 313,512 


* Greasy wool only, excluding slipe and scoured wool t Includes small centres not listed. 
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VII—-EMPLOYMENT 


1. ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE 
(Thousands) Source: Department of Labour and Employment 





Males | Females Total Employees 
INDUSTRIAL cies . 


GROUP be October October October | October October October October October | October October October 
| 





1949 1950 1951 | 1952+ | 1949 | 1950 1951 1952+ 1949 1950 1951 1952+ 

Primary Industry ..| 159.5 159.1 159.0 = 155.4 13.3 13.3 13.3 13.2 172.8 (172.4 |172.3 168.6 
Secondary Industry .| 

(including Building 

and Construction) . 183.5 (185.3 188.1 1979 | 45.1 | 469 47.7 x 228.6 232.2 | 235.8 
Transport and 

Communication 65.4 65.3 65.7 66.3 | 7.1 7.3 7.6 2 72.5 | 72.6 73.3 
Distribution and | 

Finance 75.55 77.6 79.7 4 | 378 | 39.2 40.5 37. 113.3 1168 120.2 
Public Administration 

and Professional 47.7 477 48.7 53.3 | 44.5 | 448 46.0 | 51.5 922 925 94.7 
Domestic & Personal | 

Services... 16.3 16.3 16.3 26.3 | 26.0 25.6 26.9 42.6 3 | 419 


Total Industry | 547.9 | 551.3 fm 565.4 | 174.1 177.5 | 180.7 | 181.3 | 7220 738.2 


Armed Services 79 | 10.0 


Registered | 
Unemployed Al — o - _— ” . 


10.5 | | 6 es es. yy 8.5 11.3 


Total Labour Force 555.9 561.3 568.0 576.0 | 174.7 | 178.2 (181.5 | 182.3 730.6 


\ 





+ Figures on new classification. Not comparable with earlier years. 


2. EXTERNAL MIGRATION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Source: Census and Statistics Department 


ARRIVALS * DEPARTURES t¢ | COMBINED NET 


OCCUPATIONAL Males Females 7 Males Females | GAIN 
GROUP April 1951 | April 1952/ April 1951| April 1952 | April 1951| April 1952| April 1951| April 1952) April 1951 April 1952 


to 





to to to to to to to to to 
Mar. 1952) Mar. 1953) Mar. 1952) Mar. 1953 Mar. 1952) Mar. 1953) Mar. 1952, Mar 1953) Mar. 1952) Mar. 1953 








| } 
} 


Primary Industry | 1,673 1,646 | | 61 i. oes 9 | 10 | 1,505 | 1,528 


Engineering— Metal | 
Working! 1,426 | 2,315 32 262 3 | 1,193 | 2,082 


Textiles, Clothing, | | | 


Leather, 333 | 271 ‘ 61 | 609 464 


Building and Construction 1,022 | 1,793 | | | 834 1,670 
Other Secondary Industry 749 | 803 59 || 37 | 2 : 661 730 


Transport and | 
Communication 869 | 783 5 660 728 


Commerce and Finance  =—s-_ 679 859 2 | 488 793 
Clerical and Professional | 2,200 | 2,516 | 2,507 | 2, | 1,247 | 2465 3,311 
Personal and Domestic 231 | 231 | 752 | 4, 3: 194 | ib 725 «1,117 
Other Occupations 898 | 1,601 172 | 255 | | 120 746 | 1,713 
Not Actively Employed {> 3,146 | 3,237 7,073 ; : 1,901 | 7,519 8,427 
Not Stated 145 | 121 | 82 | | 5 217 171 





Totals 13,461 16,176 = 11,461 12,829 | 3,573 2,865 3,727 3,406 17,622 22,734 











* Immigrants intending per i t Residents departing for at least one year. t Includes persons under 15 years of age. 
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VII-EMPLOYMENT 
3. Notified Vacancies*, Placements and Disengaged Persons. 
Source: Census and Statistics Department 


Average for mt Vacancies at End of Month* _| Placements During Month _||_Disengaged Persons at End of Month 





; Calendar Year | Males | Females | E || Males | Females | Total || Males | Females | Total 


1946 | 8.422 11,385 | | 1,771 270 | 2,041 | 368 is | (386 
1947 | 12,225 12,171 | | 1,465 386 | 851 || 3 9 | 92 
1948 | 12,162 11,325 | 1,243 446 1,689 | 61 | 6 67 
1949 | 11,056 9,708 | | 1,313 483 1,796 | 88 4 | 9 
1950 13,165 9,280 | 1,320 495 1815 || 34 4 | 38 
1951 13,690 8,278 1,390 524 1914 || 29 9 38 
1952 11,733 5,914 1,470 | 535 2,00; || 33 | 14 47 
Monthly: | i] 
1952—May 12,913 | 6,550 | 1,559 | 452 2011 | 38 | 15 53 
June 12,584 6,051 | | 1,698 523 2,221 || 48 | 16 64 
July 11,379 5,000 | | 1,691 406 2,097 C0 | ee  (') 
Aug. 11,091 4,842 |. 18 | 321 1,576 | 38 «| | 61l)|s 49 
Sept. 9,946 4,470 | 1,425. | 353 1,778 | 40 20 | ~~ 60 
Oct. 9,750 4,346 1,517 413 1930 | 41 | #15 | 56 
Nov. 9,449 4,301 | 1,830 496 2,326 31. | oo 42 
Dec. 9047 | 4,051 810 306 1116) 45 17 | 62 





53—Jan. 8,988 3,646 | 1,834 1,067 2,901 40 21 tsCO6 

Feb. 9,209 3,864 : 1,837 1,235 3,072 | 28 24 52 

Mar. 8,892 3,592 | 1,423 731 2,154 || 37 12. | 49 

Apr. 8,679 3,532 | | 1,371 587 1,958 37 | «#6219 «| 86 

May 7,856 3,346 |} 1,509 | 441 1950 | 52 | 15 | 67 
| i 


| 


























* Includes only vacancies notified to District Offices of the Department of Labour and Employment in their capacity as a placement service 





THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


TOTAL NOTIFIED VACANCIES* 


| END OF MONTH FIGURES 
30 -| 30 





























1948 1949 


1950 1952 





THE MATERIAL IN THIS ‘BULLETIN’? WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NFW ZEALAND 
AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





